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The  Man  Who  Once  Owned 
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By  ORESSA  TEAGARDEN 

A  SCARLET  cape  that  flashed  through  the  dramatic 
life  of  a  Kentucky  pioneer,  and  an  insult  to 
the  President  that  made  another  Kentuckian  an  overnight 
hero,  are  elements  of  two  biographies  recently  written 
by  Hambleton  Tapp,  instructor  in  American  history  in 
the  Louisville  Male  High  School. 

The  hero  of  the  scarlet  cape  was  Col.  John  Floyd,  who 
lived  in  Kentucky  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  in 
his  brief  life  of  thirty-three  years  owned  and  gave  away 
a  city — the  present  Louisville. 

The  successful  insulter  was  Col.  Frank  Wolford,  soldier 
and  statesman  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Their  characters  were  as  different  as  the  eras  In 
which  each  of  them  lived.  Floyd  was  an  opportunist, 
courageous  at  all  times,  generous,  readily  adaptable. 
Wolford  was  made  up  of  contradictions,  an  odd  mixture 
of  the  ideal  and  the  ridiculous.  One  of  the  leading  criminal 
lawyers  of  his  day,  he  used  diction  as  quaint  as  his  cloth- 
ing. As  he  often  told  his  friends,  his  favorite  food  was 
"drapped  dumplin's  and  b'ild  hen."  He  shaved  under  a 
shade  tree  in  the  back  yard,  dumped  potatoes  in  the 
hall,  or  made  flowery  speeches  as  suited  the  occasion. 

Floyd1  the  Indian  fighter  came  to  Kentucky  in  1774 
as  a  surveyor,  under  Col.  William  Preston  of  Fincastle 
County,  Virginia.  He  became  the  owner  of  the  lands  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  and  lived  at  Floyd's  Station,  near  what 
is  now  St.  Matthews.  Next  to  George  Rogers  Clark  he 
was  regarded  as  perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  Kentucky. 

At  the  age  of  26,  when  he  was  prepared  to  aid  in  de- 
fending the  new  lands  against  the  Indians  and  to  watch 
the  new  settlements  grow,  he  made  a  trip  to  Eastern 
Virginia.  There  he  met  Colonel  Preston  and  was  engaged 
to  command  the  Phoenix  on  an  expedition  of  plunder 
in  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies.  The  land-loving  Floyd 
accepted  the  command  and  the  first  load  of  booty  was 
brought  back  to  the  coast,  only  to  be  confiscated  bv  th« 


British  officers,  who  took  the  crew  also  to  England  and,  ; 
threw  them  into  jail. 

Opportunist  that  he  was,  Floyd  gained  the  favor  of  the  * 
jailer's  daughter,  who  obtained  the  keys  and  made  his 
escape  possible.  He  journeyed  to  Paris,  where  he  fell 
in  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  borrowed  some  money  from 
him,  met  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  smallpox,  and  finally  recovered  sufficiently  to 
arrange  for  the  journey  back  to  America  and  his  beloved 
Kentucky.    .  \ 

Strolling  by  the  Paris  shops,  he  spied  the  scarlet  cape 
displayed  in  a  window.  It  struck  his  fancy  and  he  bought  I 
it,  together  with  a  pair  of  fancy  shoe  buckles  for  his  g 
intended  bride,  Jane  Buchanan,  whom  he  married  im- 1 
mediately  on  his  return  from  Paris.  His  marriage  was  the  |. 
first  event  in  which  the  scarlet  cape  figured,  but  it  was' 
destined  to  become  his  most,  precious  possession. 

After  Boone's  defeat  Floyd,  with  a  number  of  others,  , 
among  them  Colonel  Wells,  went  out  to  bury  the  dead. 
On  their  way  they  were  pursued  by  Indians  and  many 
of  the  settlers  were  killed.  An  Indian  stepped  behind 
a  tree  to  wait  for  a  good  aim  at  Floyd  and  Wells,  who 
were  coming  along  behind  the  others. 
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Discovering  the  situation,  Wells  advised  Floyd,  who 
was  traveling  on  foot,  to  take  his  horse.  He  did  so,  while" 
Wells  ran  along  side  holding  the  stirrup. 

The  cape  which  had  made  its  owner  easily  visible  to 
the  Indians  trailed  more  swiftly  on  the  breeze  as  the 
fugitives  sought  refuge. 

Because  Wells  saved  his  life  on  that  occasion  Floyd 
gave  him  a  fertile  section  of  the  land  he  had  acquired  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  in  a  few  years  he  disposed  of 
most  of  the  lands  he  had  surveyed,  giving  them  to  friends 
who  had  aided  him  or  to  settlers  who  wanted  to  make 
a  start  in  the  new  region. 

Going  one  day  from  Floyd's  Station  to  Louisville,  he 
encountered  an  Indian  and  in  a  hand-to-hand  battle  killed 
him.  From  Uae  dead  man's  garments  he  collected  together 
enough  silver  ornaments  to  make  "a  handsome  set  of 
tablespoons." 

The  pioneer  became  first  County  Lieutenant  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  served  in  many  of  the  Clark  campaigns, 
and  was  appointed  first  Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky's 
highest  court.  The  last  public  service  was  that  of  hold- 
ing the  first'  district  court  in  Harrodsburg.  On  this  oc- 
casion, like  all  the  others  that  had  been  red-letter  days 
for  the  youthful  pioneer,  he  wore  the  scarlet  cape  with  an 
air  of  distinction. 

From  a  wound  received  at  the  hand  of  an  Indian  he 
died  April  10,  1783;  but  not  until  he  had  made  a  solemn 
request  for  disposal  of  the  prized  possession.  The  cape, 
he  instructed  attendants,  was  to  be  given  to  his  wife. 
When  she  died,  the  cape  in  which  he  had  received  his 
death  wound  was  wrapped  around  her  and  placed  in  the 
tomb  beside  the  grave  of  Colonel  Floyd. 

The  centuries  that  followed  obscured  the  grave  of 
this  pioneer,  whose  life  also  had  been  overshadowed  by 
greater  events.  In  the  burying  ground  on  the  Breckin- 
ridge farm,  on  Breckinridge  Lane,  Mr.  Tapp  sought  the 
grave  of  the  man  whose  biography  he  had  spent  five 
years  in  compiling,  A_  crew  of  excavators  were  put  to  work 


and  the  skeleton  was  found.  That  was  two  years  ago.  Be- 
fore that  time  KentucMans  had  not  known  and  ap- 
parently had  not  cared  where  lay  the  remains  of  th* 
second  ranking  leader  in  the  settlement  of  the  Falls  at 
the  Ohio. 

The  eccentric  Wolford.  subject  of  the  second  biography 

by  Mr.  Tapp,  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  War 

j     Between   the    States.    He    doted    on   long   speeches,    and 

whenever  the  occasion  permitted  he  rose  to  the  heights  of 

eloquence  before  an  audience. 

It  was  the  .occasion  of  accepting  a  gift — jeweled  saber, 

sash,  pistols  and  spurs — from  admiring  Kentucky  Union. 

sympathizers  that  took  him  to  Lexington  on  March   10, 

Jt864.  Here  was  a  chance  to  Jnake  a  speech,  and  he  talked 

\  more  than  an  hour.  He  reviewed  the  affairs  of  Ken- 
tucky from  1861.  He  charged  President  Lincoln  with 
"wantonly  trampling  upon  the  Constitution  and  crushing 
under  the  iron  heel  of  military  power  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  that  instrument."  He  charged  him  further  with 
.;.  violating  the  rules  of  civil  warfare,  and  bitterly  attacked 
the  recruiting  of  Negroes. 

To  his  surprise  there  came,  a  few  days  later,  a  dis- 
honorable discharge  from  the  Union  Army  by  order  of 
President  Lincoln.  But  a  man  who  had  been  brave  enough 

*  to  challenge  the  President  was  already  a  hero.  He  was  now 
the  most  popular  man  in  Kentucky.  So  popular  was  he 

\  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  when  he  attended  the  theater, 
no  one  paid  any  attention  to  the  actors  but  all  had-admir- 

\   ing  eyes  on  him. 

Moreover,  he   became   the   idol  of  the   Confederates 

j  in  Kentucky.  Against  all  but  insurmountable  odds  he  was 
sent  to  the  Legislature,  where  he  led  the  fight  for  repeal 

j    of  the  expatriation  laws  which  had  been  passed  during 

j    the  war.  Wolford  bore  the  marks  of  seven  wounds  re- 

I  ceived  at  the  hand  of  the  Confederate  Army,  but  his 
eloquence  in  speech  and  his  superb  sportsmanship  won 
for  his  former  enemies  the  rights  they  lost  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict. 


